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Flatiening the Angle 
HE CENSUS BUREAU has released its 


tentative estimate for the 1940 population 
of the United States, and although it registers an 
increase over 1930, the increase is 
at a rate about half as great as 
ever before in our history, less 
than half as great as the increase 
for the decade immediately pre- 
ceding. Here is striking confirmation of what a 
few seople have been pointing out for some 
years—that the US faces a time when its popula- 
tion will be static, if not actually declining. In 
this our country is by no means alone. The same 
change in population tempo has been taking place 
in all the highly industrialized Western nations, 
including Ireland and Italy. Of course it has been 
accelerated in America by our immigration laws. 
The census shows that in the last decade we actu- 
ally had 30,000 more people leave America than 
enter it. Will that fact calm the fears of those 
who view with acute alarm any admission to our 
territory of refugees from foreign disaster? 
Probably not. For some reason the generality of 
people are absolutely impervious to figures and 
charts and tables, and can never be aroused to 
action by any argument based upon such. 


What is the cause of this flattening out of our 
population? No one really knows. But the tables 


131,209,881 


so far released by the Census Bureau give a few 
hints. Out of 92 cities having populations greater 
than 100,000 (there were 93 such ten years ago) 
only 22 showed rates of increase greater than the 
national rate. The rate of increase for all these 
cities was two-thirds that of the nation as a whole; 
29, including several of the largest cities, showed 
decreases. When one considers that the ten- 
dency for people to move to the big city continues 
as a national trait, these figures are even more 
startling. For obviously city increases come from 
migration, not from their own fertility. It has 
long been known that American city birth rates 
are generally insufficient to sustain city popula- 
tions. It is incidentally interesting to note that 
all the more substantial increases took place in 
the Southern, Mountain, and Pacific states, with 
the single exception of Washington, D. C., where 
the growing importance of the federal govern- 
ment is reflected in a 36 percent population in- 
crease over the last decade. 

The figures on the states clarify the pattern 
at which the city figures hint. California, Nevada, 
Idaho, New Mexico and Florida all have big in- 
creases. The Southern and Mountain states to- 
gether with Minnesota and Michigan did better 
than the national average. The dust bowl states 
registered actual declines and the old-line indus- 
trial states made very bad showings. Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, which registered a 10.5 per- 
cent increase in the 1920-1930 decade, had an 
increase of only 2.7 percent in the last ten years. 
Equivalent figures for New Jersey were 28.1 and 
2.7. Does not all this strengthen the thesis that 
industrialism, as we have known it, affects human 
fertility? So far the new census does nothing 
to weaken the position of those who see the great 
cities as graveyards of humanity and the rural 
districts as supplying the cities not only with food 
and clothing, but with men. 


The Nation Divided and the Nation Whole 


GENERAL DE GAULLE and the British have 
failed in their attempt to take control of the port 
of Dakar and the Senegal colony. 
Either they did not have the pass- 
word, or sentinels were 
changed. The result will greatly 
influence, of course, what may be 
called the British éffort to detach the French 
colonies from the metropolitan government or 
what may also be called the struggle of the French 
colonies to escape by their own resistance, both 
to the Vichy Government and to the enemy, a 
threatened state of servitude. We do not predict 
the future but there is a point which may be made 
at once. 

The opposition between de Gaulle’s “Free 
France” movement and the legal French govern- 
ment is patent: de Gaulle is condemned to death; 
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Frenchmen are fighting Frenchmen; the Vichy 
Government has instituted special summary courts 
to try and to punish de Gaulle supporters in 
France. All that is clear and all that is super- 
ficial, Where the tragic opposition profoundly 
exists is deep in the heart and mind of every 
Frenchman. Outside France, de Gaulle is free to 
speak: inside France, and wherever there are 
Frenchmen, each one of them is condemned to 
debate the acceptance of hope, the abandon of 
despair. It is the human truth, not the political, 
which counts. The civil war in France is the 
struggle between hope and despair in every mind. 
The men in Indo-China, cut off from their coun- 
try and the world, doomed to defeat, are fighting, 
not for de Gaulle against Vichy, but unreasonably 
because they have not accepted despair. The 
uncertainty at Dakar was the uncertainty of this 
human and heart-rending debate. In Dakar and 
Indo-China and in continental France the nation is 
united by the necessity of carrying it through to 
a conclusion. 


Japan’s Sacred Mission 
From THE start we have said that the most 


likely detonation point for any explosion involv- 

ing the US is the Far East. More 

and more this looks to be true. 
Dong Dang Mr. Hull has boiled down his 

statements on the Indo-China “‘in- 

cident” to two and three sentences 
of concentrated disapproval and Ambassador 
Grew does not seem to be toning down the dis- 
pleasure of his chief. The situation is, of course, 
confused. It looks as if the Axis wanted to buy 
Japanese cooperation by giving the latter a ‘‘free 
hand” in the Far East and by encouraging Jap- 
anese seizure of not only Indo-China but the 
Netherlands Indies. This presumably would so 
frighten the United States that we would stop 
shipping supplies to England and would concen- 
trate on our own defenses. Which would be fine 
for Mr. Hitler. And the Japanese seem to as- 
sume that we won’t do anything until after the 
election, so it’s perfectly safe for them to walk 
into Indo-China anyway. Meanwhile the Vichy 
Government gives the impression of not being 
entirely in control of the situation. And some 
people in Indo-China seem ready to fight. In such 
a scrambled mess any spark can start a conflagra- 
tion, especially since some very responsible Amer- 
icans are talking as though Japan were a “‘push- 
over.” The least we are likely to do if Japan 
keeps on pursuing her “‘sacred mission” is to de- 
clare an embargo on all shipments of goods from 
and to Japan. And if Japan keeps on anyway, 
we may be confronted with the alternative of 
withdrawing entirely from the Orient or taking 
measures which might easily lead to war. Pre- 
sumably no ene wants that to happen, not even 
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the most bloodthirsty of the militarists. Yet that 
is the way the sign-posts are pointing. 


The Many Americas 


SINCE the war, American newspapers have 
presented Latin America in an increasingly com. 
plex and multiform pattern. In 
the old days we received so little 
news from the other Americas that 
the picture appeared simple, and 
ordinary observers here easily 
lumped together the meager information avail. 
able into a superficial conception of one “Latin 
America.”’ Now news coverage of Central and 
South America has increased tremendously and 
it is no longer possible to feel acquainted with the 
whole area as one would be acquainted with a 
fictional village depicted in a regional novel. But 
the increasing difficulty of organizing Latin Amer- 
ican news should not disguise the actual growing 
unity of the continents and the growing integra- 
tion of this country into a Pan American system. 
The most depressing general theme through- 
out all the Americas to the South is that of export 
difficulties — domestic surpluses — financial ex- 
change tie-ups. Last week Argentina dramatized 
this complex problem, so intensified by the cutting 
off of European markets, by placing a virtual em- 
bargo on imports from the US. During 1939 
and the first half of 1940 Argentina had an ad- 
verse balance of trade with this country of 
$18,000,000. The annual service charge on 
Argentinian US dollar debts is $26,000,000. Not 
remarkably, that country faces a desperate scarc- 
ity of dollars. At the same time England has 
arranged two useful deals. Argentina will barter 
her corn crop for railway equipment from Spain, 
with the blessing of England. Furthermore, Eng- 
land has asked credit with Argentina, for which 
she will put up Argentinian collateral, to finance 
continued exports to England. There is no hint of 
“appeasement” to the dictators in Argentina’s 
moves. Indeed, Washington is expecting in the 
near future to receive army chiefs from Buenos 
Aires for discussion about hemispheric defense. 
The United States Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which has already loaned $437,000,000, 
principally to peg prices of primary commodities, 
is expected to use much of its further lending 
capacity of $925,000,000 to peg prices of South 
merican as well as of our own commodities. 
The Export-Import Bank is authorized to make 
loans totaling $500,000,000 in Latin America, 
and the Bank’s President Pierson is now travel- 
ing in Brazil and Argentina. Its first authoriza 
tion, just announced, was $4,600,000 to Costa 
Rica for work on the Pan American Highway. 
All the increasing ties that bind together shaky 
American economies are certainly designed also 
to form a strong common front against German 
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penetration. Defense pacts, or understandings of 
one sort or another, are reported to exist be- 
tween the US and every single American nation 
which borders the Atlantic. Last week Uruguay 
played the most spectacular rdle on the anti-nazi 
front. That minute republic arrested and started 
the trial of eight real leaders of the nazi forces 
within her country and of the Nazi party itself. 
Uruguay is the nation where two new American 
cruisers went last June to reassure the forces op- 
posed to nazi control, and now her army chiefs 
also are expected soon in Washington. The with- 
drawal of US control over the customs of the 
Dominican Republic is not a move designed to 
loosen US connection with the Caribbean or any 
of Latin America. It is a move to strengthen the 
reciprocal bonds of the “good neighbor policy.” 
The relations of the United States with the other 
Americas are multiplying at the fastest rate in 
history, but they are not scattering. The unity of 
Pan America is certainly increasing. 


Undermining in Mexican Politics 


THE PRINCIPAL news from Mexico appears 
to be the series of reports that we are not getting 
the news. That is, news of overt 
acts which followers of Almazan 
are said to be undertaking in vari- 
ous states of that republic to 
secure state power. The Almazan- 
istas have not yet given any indication that they 
are giving up the struggle for the presidency. 
They are reported to be changing their technique 
from the preparation of a mighty unified push to 
the precipitation of countless local uprisings 
against the Cardenas-Camacho régime. Reporters 
say that the Cardenas-Camacho group is more 
likely to have its most serious trouble with its 
own forces. Camacho from the beginning of his 
campaign has been undermining the “protest” and 
conservative support of Almazan by protesting 
more and more vigorously himself against the 
communistic and anti-Catholic elements within the 
movement of the Mexican revolution. The Stalin- 
ist forces, helped, it appears, by the nazi-fascist 
and the anti-Church forces, have been separating 
more and more distinctly from the official govern- 
mental bloc. The splits in the CTM, the big 
trade union confederation, and in the dominant 
PRM, the Party of the Mexican Revolution, have 
grown increasingly serious. In this way, what 
would have been considered the automatic and 
traditional support of Camacho has been under- 
mined. The President Designate’s remarkable 
statement of September 19 should undermine fur- 
ther both Almazan’s and Camacho’s normal 
support. It was a strong conservative statement 
and very flatly against the revolutionary Left. 
Camacho said neither Toledano, the fellow- 
traveling secretary of the CTM, nor any com- 
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munist, would have any part in his administration. 
The New York Times reported Camacho as af- 
firming something cataclysmic for a Mexican 
president: ‘‘He professed himself a good Cath- 
olic and promised to dedicate as much care to the 
spiritual as to the economic needs of the Mexican 
people.” The Church is in the happy position of 
having both candidates competing for the support 
of Catholic citizens. Unless this has a bad in- 
ternal effect within the Church and unless a civil 
war brings a degeneration of the country into 
infuriated partisan divisions, the prospects of a 
revival of Christian life in Mexico look more 
secure than for decades. After the statement, 
General Madero, Almazan’s chief aide, said that 
if Camacho acted according to his word when 
president, Madero himself would support him. 
Madero evidently expects Camacho to take office 
all right in December. Other evidence pointing 
in the same direction was furnished by Ambassa- 
dor Josephus Daniels when he attended a session 
of the Mexican Congress which Almazan has 
declared illegal. So far, the United States main- 
tains its “neighborly” support of Cardenas. 


Eighty-Three Children Die 


HERE is nothing to be said that helps about 
the death of those eighty-three children when a 
torpedo demolished their ship in 
the dead of night on a stormy sea. 
Their ages ranged from five to 
fifteen. They were being evacuated 
to Canada. They died without 
panic, according to the stories of survivors, some 
of them helping others to safety, some of them 
singing a pitiful song they had been taught in 
rescue shelters about “having a barrel of fun.” 
There is nothing to be said that helps, first of all 
because the very things which make the death of 
a man or a woman glorious—courage and abnega- 
tion—pierce the heart almost intolerably when 
they are displayed by a child. To grief for the 
loss of those helpless ones whom men will die 
by instinct to protect, is added a more subtle 
anguish at their heroism—an anguish that few of 
even the disaffected can ever analyze unmoved. 
There is another reason also why so little can be 
said of this tragedy. It is too shocking, from the 
point of view of its perpetration, to permit easy 
comment. It is safe to say that, despite the Reich’s 
refusal to guarantee safe conduct to children’s 
ships, no one at least in this country supposed such 
ships would be deliberately attacked; and, if they 
happened to be attacked, certainly no one sup- 
posed the attackers would fail to stand by for 
rescue. German officials have issued a statement 
disavowing this particular attack. Such a state- 
ment, to put it directly, cannot be believed. All 
the circumstances point to torpedoing, and the 
only ones who are torpedoing English boats in. 
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the North Atlantic are Germans. However, a 
question does arise as to why child évacués were 
put on a ship where the majority of the passengers 
were adults; and also as to whether marks on the 
ship plainly showed her to be an évacué vessel. 
To segregate children and to show unmistakably 
the errand of the boats that carry them, are mini- 
mum precautions. 


University of Pennsylvania 


WE SAT in Philadelphia’s famous Convention 
Hall and there was a good crowd in the galleries 
and on the floor. There were four 
hundred delegates from all the 
American universities and colleges 
whose colors are listed in the 
World Almanac and there were 
delegates from many foreign seats of learning. 
They wore their academic robes and richly col- 
ored hoods indicative of their degrees and their 
universities. In this convention the delegates did 
not parade up and down the aisles wanting 
Willkie, wanting Taft. In a long procession they 
filed up onto the stage and each scholar’s name 
was announced together with that of the uni- 
versity he represented and he crossed the stage 
and bowed to President Gates of Pennsylvania 
and paid the fraternal tribute of university to 
university. 

There was no one of us there who did not feel 
that the men there did not matter, that their 
names, prominent or not, did not matter; that 
there only mattered the names of the universities 
because these represented continuity in the search 
for truth and testified to the orderly degrees of 
knowledge. Yet when the delegate of the Uni- 
versity of London, when the representative of the 
National University of Pekin saluted this Amer- 
ican university, the meeting applauded with a sus- 
tained emotion that admitted the world outside 
the halls of learning. It was justifiable and 
proper, it seemed to us, for these men in cap and 
gown, these men of the intellect, to respond to 
human reality. The responsibility, political and 
social, of the intellectual is something we have 
always demanded. And the applause at the word 
London recognized that solidarity with life—and 
death. Nor would it have been improper if a pro- 
cession had crossed the stage of undernourished 
children, of exiles, of broken bodies and the loud- 
speaker had said remember there is the life of 
the mind and also there is poverty and oppression 
and injustice. The solemnity of the academic 
meeting could have been confronted with the 
solemnity of misery. 

What the order of the day next produced, how- 
ever, was a confrontation with the trivial irre- 
sponsibility of a political speech. A strange, in- 
tense and unacademic figure took possession of 
the microphone and made it sing the glory of 
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being American and the more immediate glory 
of having “freely” nominated in this hall Mr, 
Wendell Willkie. A parenthesis. Not the great 
themes alone echo through the world. 

The Chinese Ambassador, Mr. Herbert Hoo. 
ver, the presidents of William and Mary, of 
Harvard and of Yale, Jacques Maritain, Rein. 
hold Niebuhr, together with American scientists, 
economists and mathematicians, advanced to re. 
ceive honorary degrees “with all the privileges 
that throughout the world pertain to them.” At 
that moment, in Philadelphia, there were men of 
several nations, conscious too of representatives 
of other nations who were missing—because those 
other nations could not send them, or would not 
send them, or had lost the right to send them— 
and these men were holding to their faith in the 
dignity of man’s mind. But the hall in which they 
were doing this seemed, suddenly, a lonely place 
in the world. 


An Old Enemy Reappears 


"THE CRIME of kidnapping—especially in its 
doubly dreadful form as practiced against chil- 
dren—has occurred so often in our 
country that it must be admitted 
to be one of our characteristic 
moral diseases. It is true that 
since the Lindbergh case the able 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
cut down the incidence of kidnapping very not- 
ably; but nothing, apparently—neither increased 
vigilance nor swift apprehension of the perpe- 
trators nor even the death penalty itself (whose 
eficacy of course has always been debatable)— 
can wipe it out. We are reminded of this afresh 
by the de Tristan kidnapping in California. Its 
sequel, unlike so many others, was happy; the 
little boy was rescued unharmed and his abductor 
was handed over to justice—not, as it happened, 
through the efforts of local police or the FBI, 
but through accidental discovery by a hunting 
party. (Or perhaps the word “‘accidental”’ is not 
accurate; reading that the child’s parents were in 
church praying for his safety at the very moment 
when the rescue was effected, one may allowably 
feel that another term is indicated.) Meanwhile, 
the other problems associated with this particular 
evil still remain: the problem of cause, the prob- 
lem of prevention. All crime, all sin, is in some 
sense a mystery; but there is an element of the 
inhuman, the desperately horrible, about the kid- 
napping of children which especially defies under- 
standing. To what degree the kidnapper is also 
the confirmed psychopath is yet to be determined. 
Good police work, as we have said, demonstrably 
keeps kidnapping down. But can anyone say why 
a crime which has virtually disappeared in all 
other civilized countries should have struck so 
stubborn and deep a root in our own? 
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Labor Standards and Defense 


Time and a half for overtime, hourly and piece ‘rates 
and the sacrifices demanded of the American working man. 


By David A. McCabe 


established by recent federal legislation 

are holding back the defense program. 
The oft-heard assertion that “labor must make 
sacrifices for national defense” implies the sacri- 
fice of these standards, in addition to sharing the 
common obligation to military service and the 
burden of increased taxation. Because of space 
limitations this article will be confined to the re- 
lationship of production for national defense to 
federal hours and wages legislation. 


The center of the controversy is the statutory 
forty-hour week. That standard was established 
for contracts for federal supplies by the Walsh- 
Healey Act of 1936 and it will become effective 
for manufacturing generally on October 24, next, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The Walsh- 
Healey Act also carries a maximum of eight hours 
a day, which the Fair Labor Standards Act does 
not, but the eight-hour maximum is not so much 
under attack as the forty-hour week. 


The forty-hour week (as well as the eight-hour 
day of the Walsh-Healey Act) is a maximum only 
for the hours to be worked at the normal rate of 
pay. The Walsh-Healey Act required permission 
from the Secretary of Labor to exceed the maxi- 
mum, on condition of paying time and a half for 
the overtime, but that dispensation has been in 
effect since the beginning, under a blanket regu- 
lation. 

The forty-hour week may be exceeded at the 
employer’s discretion on payment of time and a 
half under either of these acts. 


How much will the “penalty” rate of time and 
a half for the hours above forty a week, if re- 
tained, limit production of defense materials? 
If enough men are available and facilities for em- 
ploying them are also available, production will 
not be hampered—and the work will be spread, 
which was the primary objective of the forty-hour 
week maximum. But if there is a shortage of a 
specific kind of labor, or of facilities for employ- 
ing more men, and the employer is both unwilling 
to stand the additional cost of the penalty rate 
himself and unable to pass it along to the govern- 
ment, production will be checked. However, the 
indications are that the contracts now being en- 
tered upon generally contemplate overtime with 
the costs shifted to the government rather than a 


Toes charge persists that the labor standards 


strict adherence to a forty-hour week. The effect 
of the limitation of “straight” time to forty hours 
a week will, for many classes of work, be not a 
spreading of the work but a more than propor- 
tional increase in earnings for the actual working 
week, which means increased costs for the defense 
program. 

In the manufacture of goods for ordinary con- 
sumption, the forty-hour maximum will probably 
result, for a considerable time at least, in over- 
time for a number of types of trained workers 
rather than spreading of the work. This will 
tend to produce an increase in the cost of living, 
which in turn, through its upward pressure on 
wages, will also add to the cost of the defense 
program. 

The “spread the work” objective of the two 
federal statutes, while promoted in a general way 
by the device of a penalty overtime rate, yields 
in many instances to the easier alternative of over- 
time at the higher rate, even when there are men 
unemployed who can do that work. Yet it is gen- 
erally conceded that it is impractical to require 
an administrative ruling in each instance that over- 
time is necessary before permitting the overtime. 
It is assumed that some overtime must be allowed 
in emergencies whether the straight-time week be 
forty hours or forty-eight. The controversy is 
not over whether penalty rates should be paid for 
overtime, but over the number of hours at which 
the overtime rate becomes effective. 

Much is said in this connection about work- 
sharing on the one hand and “prohibitive costs”’ 
on the other. But one important point that must 
be kept in mind is that the raising of the number 
of hours allowed at straight time would bring the 
straight-time maximum closer to the maximum 
that is consistent with the preservation of the 
health and safety of the workers, and thus narrow 
the margin that would be left for emergencies 
without passing the proper health and safety limit. 
That consideration brings us to a fact that is not 
given the attention it deserves in the debate over 
hours “standards.” The time and a half device 
does not insure that hours will not exceed the 
reasonable health and safety limit. That is a real 
danger, when there is a shortage of workers, or 
of facilities, a pressure for speed, and the govern 
ment is footing the bill for the overtime. In the 
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case of government contracts an absolute maxi- 
mum which is not to be exceeded even for higher 
overtime rates could be enforced by administrative 
regulation; but for manufacturing generally this 
would require an amendment of the law. 

Is time and a half for the hours above forty 
justified as a wage measure, when it is no longer 
effective in spreading the work? It must be re- 
membered that neither the Walsh-Healey nor 
Fair Labor Standards Act make any distinction 
between low-wage and high-wage workers; the 
time and a half system applies to all alike. If 
the weekly wages of any group ought to be in- 
creased, should they not be increased directly 
through higher hourly or piece rates? The method 
of punitive overtime pay is too uneven in its appli- 
cation to be acceptable as a solution of the low- 
wage problem. And because of the shortage of 
skilled workers, it is probable that the higher 
wage groups will receive a greater share of the 
overtime pay. If this is so, the overtime rate 
threatens a reduction of the real wages of the 
more poorly paid because it tends to raise the gen- 
eral cost of living. 

The President has the power, under recent de- 
fense legislation, to suspend the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healy Act, but no administrative change 
is likely in respect to hours unless Congress also 
amends the hours provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Furthermore, the removal of 
legal compulsion to pay time and a half above 
forty hours would still leave many workers guar- 
anteed that or a higher rate for overtime under 
collective bargaining agreements. And it would 
probably be regarded as unfair to the poorly-paid 
workers not covered by agreements. The forty- 
hour week will probably be suspended by govern- 
mental action unless the unions agree to lengthen 
the straight-time week in order to decrease de- 
fense costs or to speed up production when there 
is a shortage of men or facilities. It would be 
idle to expect organized labor to agree to increase 
the maximum at the normal rate of pay as far as 
the health-and-safety ceiling is concerned if the 
saving is to go into the pockets of the employers 
instead of keeping down living costs and the finan- 
cial cost of national defense. There would also 
have to be the additional assurance that the hours 
would not be increased so long as other competent 
labor is at hand to man the equipment that can be 
made available. Effective action in this direction 
should come rather through joint agreement be- 
tween employers and workers than through legis- 
lation and government boards. 


Minimum wages 


The only absolute minimum wage prescribed by 
federal law is the thirty cents an hour minimum 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In any specific 
industry the minimum can be raised as high as 
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forty cents under this Act but only after resort 
to certain procedures which consume a good deal 
of time. Government contracts are subject also 
to a minimum based on “the prevailing minimum 
wage.” As there is no upper limit of forty cents 
an hour in the Walsh-Eealey Act, the Walsh. 
Healey minimum has been set as considerably 
above forty‘cents in some industries by the Secre. 
on of Labor. 

t does not appear that the wage requirements 
of the Walsh-Healey Act should greatly slow 
down the letting of government contracts. Most 
manufacturers who have the facilities will pre- 
sumably be willing to undertake government con- 
tracts on the condition that they pay no less to 
their lower paid workers than some others are 
paying for the same or similar types of work. It 
may be that the Walsh-Healey minimum wage re- 
quirements will have to be waived by the President 
to avoid hold-outs by some manufacturers whose 
facilities are badly needed; but it does not seem 
likely. If manufacturers are suffering from real 
geographical handicaps, accompanied by corre. 
spondingly lower living costs for their workers, 
these facts should be taken into account in deter. 
mining the wage minimum for those in that geo- 
graphical situation. 

If the wage standards to be followed in the de- 
fense program are to be only those at present 
required by legislation, they are more likely to 
prove inadequate than exorbitant. The wage 
laws neither insure a living wage in the present 
nor an automatic increase in money wages needed 
to offset increased living costs in the future. 

This does not mean that money wages cannot 
rise without legislative or administrative compul- 
sion if the cost of living rises. For many workers 
they would doubtless rise, particularly where labor 
is in the greatest demand, and especially if the 
workers are organized. But the unorganized and 
unskilled are less likely to hold their own in terms 
of living cost unless the government insists upon 
commensurate wage increases for them. To do 
this on defense contracts no amendment to the 
Walsh-Healey Act may be required, but for other 
employments, amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, calling for increases equal to the 
advance in the cost of living, would have to be 
enacted. Surely a reduction in real wages from 
the present legislative minimum standards is not 
the type of sacrifice that it would be either just or 
socially expedient to impose. 

The greatest deficiency in our legislative stand- 
ards for minimum wages is the failure to insist 
upon a living wage as a minimum. It may be 
granted that these times of diversion of produc- 
tive effort to defense purposes are not the most 
propitious for raising legislative standards for 
minimum wages; nevertheless, the wages of the 
poorly paid should be increased as much as 1s 
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feasible and certainly not less than enough to com- 
pensate for any increase in the cost of living. In- 
deed, it is far more important to raise the pay of 
this group closer to a living wage standard than 
to pyramid the wages of the better paid by penalty 
overtime rates. 

Another factor that must be considered in as- 
sessing the government wage standards for de- 
fense industries is the large element of uncertainty 
attached to the jobs in plants built or expanded 
for defense production. Should wage rates be 
raised to compensate for this uncertainty and to 
induce men who already have jobs to transfer to 
defense industries? Obviously, workers should not 
be expected to give up jobs they now have—with 
important seniority rights perhaps—to take jobs 
with defense contractors without some kind of 
compensation for the added risk. However, 
the best way to meet this problem seems to be to 
assure the workers of dismissal compensation if 
they are let out because the need for their services 
passes. It seems more logical to take care of this 
contingency by some form of dismissal insurance 
than to leave it to the haphazard method of put- 
ting up the wage rate itself. 

Doubtless some of those who insist that “labor 
must make sacrifices’ mean that the higher wage 
workers must accept reductions in real wages in 
addition to the proposed financial sacrifice through 
direct taxation. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that if the workers above the legal minimum 
levels do not press for all the traffic will bear, their 
sacrifice will have to be a voluntary one. Such 
developments as compulsory labor and govern- 
ment fixed wage rates and the prohibition of 
strikes are likely as long as we adhere to the sys- 
tem of “free enterprise” for defense production. 
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Since the higher wage brackets will probably con- 
tinue to be fixed by mutual agreement, employers 
may be forced, through threats of strikes, to give 
wage increases to these higher paid groups. 
Moreover, competition for skilled labor among 
employers may in some instances bring about such 
increases without labor union pressure. 

Generally speaking, increases in real wages for 
the better paid will threaten the real wages of. the 
more poorly paid until the latter are raised by 
government action. They will also increase both 
the direct tax burden and the cost of living for 
the rest of the community. But as long as “‘grab- 
all-you-can” is the rule elsewhere in our economy, 
it is futile to expect these higher paid workers to 
refrain from taking all they can get. Unless 
profits are to be strictly limited so that there is to 
be no increase in profits simply because of defense 
emergency, it would be an exhibition of a poor 
kind of class consciousness to denounce “labor” 
for not sacrificing possible gains. 

The need is clear for some sort of agreement 
between the representatives of labor and repre- 
sentatives of industry on the policies to be fol- 
lowed nationally regarding hours, wages, profits 
and prices. Without such general agreement, the 
indications are that we shall have a succession of 
wage increases and price increases, following each 
other in an upward spiral, with the burden falling 
on those who are not in a bargaining position to 
insist upon proportional increases in their incomes. 
And, so far as the poorly paid workers are con- 
cerned, unless this is prevented by deliberate na- 
tional policy, they may be left further away than 
ever from a living standard of real wages, despite 
the advance in labor standards embodied in recent 
legislation. 


An American Empire 


A book on the American Empire comes 
out at a turning point in empires. 


By Philip Burnham 


from a theoretic viewpoint is “open door” 

imperialism. That is, almost the same 
thing as functioning international capitalism. Un- 
der that system a man with money or other prop- 
erty can turn his wealth into credit in the banking 
system and use it to buy anything or invest any- 
where as he pleases. You can send your money 
and buy into a business or purchase property, 
commodities, or debt obligations, and the evi- 
dences of ownership you get in return bring you 
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interest or profits or loss and are disposable in 
the same manner throughout the whole open door 
area. Throughout the whole capitalist market, 
that was, except where too tightly tied up by tar- 
iffs and monopoly. 

The banking system, and particularly the Lon- 
don banks, were the principal technical agents in 
keeping the open market working smoothly. The 
bankers arranged the exchange of money from 
one national currency to another, or of credits 
from one city to another. They made it most 
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convenient to buy and sell on terms which involved 
temporary bank loans. They encouraged a cer- 
tain type of insurance coverage and even influ- 
enced actual shipping of goods toward certain 
trade channels. There was a slight charge for 
the various financial services. 

International capitalism created the easiest 
method yet worked out whereby a person with 
money could invest that money wherever he him- 
self pleased and wherever profit most earnestly 
beckoned. The effect of this foreign, or imperial, 
activity of the individual on his own state was 
indirect, through its effect on the private citizen. 
But the common good of the state’s whole com- 
munity was assumed to be served by the increase 
in wealth and well-being of the individual citizen. 

Under that régime the countries whose citizens 
had a lot of money to invest and relatively less 
exciting opportunities at home, because their home 
countries were already more highly developed 
(hence the investment surplus), developed what 
can be called “‘economic’”’ empires. The countries 
where foreign capitalists invested their wealth 
were economic colonies. The nineteenth century 
and up to the first World War constituted the 
great era of economic imperialism of the capital- 
istic variety. 

During all that period, the United States 
played an odd réle. We were a kind of amphib- 
ian, both colonial and imperial at the same time. 
Colossal sums of European capital were invested 
here—without checking up, one would say that 
greater foreign wealth was poured into the 
United States than into any other country during 
the nineteenth century. At the same time Ameri- 
can capitalists were working up formidable sums 
of their own and investing them in Latin America, 
in China and elsewhere. It was the American 
State Department which popularized the term, 
“open docr,”’ a term which betrays the presence 
of surplus, or at least eager, capital as well as 
any in diplomacy. 

Capitalistic imperialism was not necessarily or 
by its nature organized on a geographic basis. 
Actual acquisition of colonial territory was not 
needed so long as the territory operated accord- 
ing to the world-wide market rules of the econ- 
omy, or as long as the great powers all agreed 
to abide by those rules. Seizing sovereignty and 
marking out spheres of influence were instruments 
of monopoly, which was not considered a proper 
technique in the theory of a young and vigorous 
capitalism. It was not necessary for good profits 
so long as capital could find plenty or investment 
opportunities in undeveloped countries; it was a 
destructive step to the countries with the greatest 
surplus sums. Those most powerful states had 
the greatest urge to find good chances abroad, 
and the more of the world that was open to all, 
the better it was for them. They could compete 
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at an advantage all over, since the whole system 
had developed out of activities in which they led 
the world. 

The economic empires were something like old 
fashioned utility holding companies, branching out 
over the world, following investment opportuni. 
ties over oceans and continents and national boun. 
daries, making hops and steps and jumps with no 
particular regard for color patterns on the map. 
After the first World War and after the stiffening 
of old and new economic boundaries and after the 
plague of international defaults on debts and after 
the terrible weakening of competitive capitalism 
in the homelands of the empires, it became appar. 
ent that the environment of open door empire 
had ceased to exist. Socialism and national social. 
ism are now playing the part of a monster SEC, 
and Hitler is effectively cracking down as chair. 
man. Capitalistic imperialism is just about played 
out. 

A new study 

Appropriately, the new study of “The Ameri- 
can Empire”’ brought out by the Chicago Univer. 
sity Press* gives only part of two out of eight 
chapters to the old fashioned imperialism. And, 
perhaps with some nostalgia, the last chapter is 
for the major part a whitewashing: 

Too often critics of American capitalistic imperialism 
assume that “investment” and “intervention” are synony- 
mous terms. They are all too ready to assert that the 
effects of any large corporate investment necessarily must 
be bad. This thesis, however, can scarcely be supported, 
since many nations are not in a position financially or 
experientially to develop their own resources. . . . Indeed, 
had such [Latin American] nations been located elsewhere, 
with other world powers as neighbors, they might not 
have survived to the present as independent units. 

The introductory and final chapters show, nev- 
ertheless, a goodly number of the premises of 
economic imperialism which were firm in the nine- 
teenth century and are completely undermined 
now. The American navy, like the big European 
navies and in a manner of conjunction with them, 
was cruising the seas, underlining the morality of 
paying off just debts. When countries made a 
habit of defaulting, the marines were liable to 
linger at that country’s important port, and at 
times to set up an efficient customs collection ser- 
vice for the questionable country. Unstable gov- 
ernments were considered really public and not 
simply domestic business. The need for capital in 
colonial areas was terribly urgent, and the eco- 
nomic advances the colonies made under its influ: 
ence proved satisfactory, or at least quieting— 
given their social and political structures. The 
gold standard operated. There was wonderfully 
universal acceptance of the rules of the game. 

But those days are gone, if not forever, then 
surely for a long, long era. ‘China,’ “oil expro- 


The American Empire. Edited by William H. Haas. Che 
cago University Press. $4.00. 
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priations,” ‘defaulted bonds” are typical clouds 
shadowing a setting sun. Quotas, blocked curren- 
cies, barter agreements are typical instruments 
which bring a twilight gloom to the day of inter- 
national capitalism. The unwillingness of the 
newly educated poorer classes in colonial regions 
to accept as leaders men profiting from the invest- 
ments of foreigners, and the triumph of national- 
istic parties in colonial areas (whether “inde- 
pendent” or formally attached to an empire) are 
perhaps the most certain signals of all. But the 
evening which is descending upon capitalist impe- 
rialism is not necessarily the evening of empire. 
The new statesmen and new conquerors clearly 
do not think so. Indeed, conditions now give a 
new drive to empire—to territorially integrated, 
military and political rather than simply or pri- 
marily economic empire. Each world power must 
decide to give up all pretensions to its old réle of 
world power, or else must re-rationalize its terri- 
torial lines and think again about the cohesion of 
its people and institutions and about its social, 
political and physical geography. 

“The American Empire: A study of the outly- 
ing territories of the United States,” edited by 
William H. Haas and contributed to by nine schol- 
ars, thus appears at exactly the right turn. The 
approach of the writers is first of all geographic, 
but they have succeeded in giving the conscientious 
citizen a “practical guide” to the extra-forty- 
eight-states territory now under our flag. The 
study is primarily descriptive and its conclusions 
and recommendations are very limited. They 
don’t involve any recession in American empire. 
Going through with Philippine separation accord- 
ing to plan, the authors believe sure to be disas- 
trous for that commonwealth. All the rest of our 
overseas land they seem to believe should be held 
as military protection. Finally, the Pan Ameri- 
canism recommended, while multilateral, is dis- 
tinctly “‘dynamic”’: 

Primacy in this [mutual Pan American] policy belongs 
to our country. Its commanding continental position, 
gained through a century of expansion, renders it a com- 
plementary, rather than a rival, force to Western nations 
facing on either ocean front. Its insular outposts secure 
not only its own approaches but also those of its neighbors. 
Lying athwart the long-sought passage from Europe to 
Asia, the United States constitutes a bulwark to encroach- 
ments from either continent, yet a link to bridge the inter- 
ests of both with those of all the Americas. . . . May its 
protective influence coincide with its remarkable growth 
and its present opportunities. 


But aside from a certain number of passages 
like this one, the book proposes no over-all policy 
and seldom delves into philosophy. There is one 
crass point in ‘Puerto Rico” where one wishes it 
refrained still more strictly. The key sentence ex- 
presses the metaphysical opinion that “the chief 
end of any people is economic betterment, to 
which may then be added other good things.” 
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The history of the overseas empire is not alto- 
gether neglected, but it is not given at sufficient 
length nor with acute enough criticism to provide 
very much more than a kind of “official” under- 
standing. The Puerto Rico chapter does best in 
this regard, followed by the Philippines. It is not 
a muckraking book, nor a Marxian or a revolu- 
tionary book, and that fact furnishes refreshment. 
Times have changed: undoubtedly a somewhat 
formal and not too terribly disillusioned: ap- 
proach has a new newness upon reading, which 
the iconoclastic school had not long ago. But an 
unemotional and geographic approach prevents 
historical and social criticism that will quickly be 
necessary as the United States, under the impact 
of current history, grows less introvert. 

Puerto Rico will constitute America’s number 
one imperial problem if the Philippines are finally 
let go in 1946. The world seems to be cluttered 
up with rich tropical countries, and Puerto Rico 
is tropical and not even rich. The United States 
took the island after it had had a century of great 
progress under Spain, and soon after it had ac- 
quired from Spain a carta autondmica granting it 
great local liberty and independence. This coun- 
try has held Puerto Rico much more closely than 
Spain did, and although the population and eco- 
nomic activity of the territory have rushed for- 
ward, there is poverty and a strong independence 
movement there, which latter, with our present 
concern for military precedence in the Caribbean, 
is bound to be futile. The first step is to decide 
whether we think Puerto Ricans should live on a 
scale customary in continental United States, or 
a scale typical of the warm countries with which 
Puerto Rico, independent, would compete. The 
population problem, which the authors seem to 
think can only be approached through education 
for birth control, appears to be linked up with 
the terrible exclusiveness which cuts off circulation 
between countries and even within the American 
system. Any truly humane or truly imperial de- 
velopment would work to eliminate the constrict- 
ing bonds of hyper-nationalistic and super-egoistic 
exclusiveness which at present raise specious popu- 
lation problems in various quarters of the globe. 


The countries 


“The American Empire’ must be a well writ- 
ten book because it makes the reader feel he is 
becoming intimately acquainted with all the terri- 
tories under discussion. One feels that one knows, 
for instance, all but the first names of nearly all 
the 24,890 residents of the Virgin Islands (a 
poor, if pretty, bit of land) and how they do and 
can make their living and what their front yards 
and countryside look like, and that in 30 pages. 
Hawaii is an important territory (an area greater 
than Connecticut and Rhode Island together; 
population, around 400,000) which gets along 
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very well, and in 79 pages we discover the race, 
occupation, schooling and physical environment of 
everybody, and, unless one is misled, the name of 
almost every major corporate employer. The to- 
pography and climate of the territory, however, 
must remain bewildering to an outsider: “Only 
two states on the mainland exceed the island of 
Hawaii in range of elevation and only four exceed 
it in maximum absolute elevation. ... For example, 
Puu Kukui, on the island of Maiu at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, has an annual rainfall of 370.07 
inches, and Kihei, at sea-level ten miles away, has 
only 11.29 inches... and people in Honolulu some- 
times speak of ‘one shower’ and ‘two shower’ 
streets....’’ Although it is not a travel book, it is 
not at all without interesting facts and colorful 
information. Besides this, the Hawaiian Islands 
have an economy based on large scale, single crop, 
corporate farming: sugar first and pineapples sec- 
ond. It prospers through its access to the home 
market and its indisputable productive efficiency. 
It appears to have greater race and national prob- 
lems, better solved, than anywhere else under the 
flag. A large and influential group on the islands 
want the territory to become a state of the Union. 


The attitude taken toward Alaska can be termed 
median. The government estimate that the vast 
territory can maintain a self-supporting population 
of 5,000,000 is accepted, but. with as much scepti- 
cism as enthusiasm. The mountains cut off the 
good weather too close to the shore, and you can’t 
get away from it being cold. Even Valdez, one 
of the principal present towns and on the coast, 
“is really built on top of a glacier.” Fortunately, 
the ice is stagnant and deeply covered with debris. 
There are even woods growing on glaciers in 
Alaska. “A minimum thermometer left by Arch- 
deacon Stuck on top of Mount McKinley and re- 
covered nineteen years later showed that the tem- 
perature in the meantime had been down to 
-—95° F.” But still, Alaska is in general much 
more livable than its present population (59,278) 
would indicate, and a substantial part of Alaska 
is potentially more agreeably livable than much 
of Scandinavia. There is explicitly stated in the 
Alaska chapter one of the recurrent and funda- 
mental themes of empire: “At present Alaska is 
primarily a region of exploitation, where men go 
for a time to earn a living and to win independent 
wealth from fish, minerals, or forests.” An Amer- 
ican empire can never be an advantageous human 
institution when it is run on the basis of absen- 
tee ownership. 

The Philippine Islands have constituted the 
greatest section of the American Empire. The 
Tydings-McDufie Law of 1934 separates the 
Philippines into a new and independent sover- 
eignty in 1946. The conclusion of this book is 
that “‘on the whole, complete independence by 
1946 or sooner would prove an economic blessing 
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for the United States, although a disaster to the 
islands.” The Philippines are a great tropical 
country, with large natural resources and a geo. 
metrically growing population of 16,000,313, and 
it is the only Christian country in the Orient, 
Spain did a remarkably fine missionary and civil- 
izing job on the islands, as this book shows, and 
the United States an amazing technical and eco. 
nomic and modernizing one. In the same manner 
as all the rest of our empire, the country has been 
developed on the basis of its free trade relation. 
ship with the United States. Its overwhelming 
dependence upon America as a buyer of its prod- 
ucts makes it still typically colonial. And worse 
for it, sugar, “the outlaw of commerce,” is its 
principal export, with coconut products, another 
suicidally competitive commodity, second. But the 
Philippines have apparently worked up a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of their own ‘capital (it is 
possible there is some relationship between that 
fact and the grant of its independence) ; and its 
agricultural industry is not centralized in a few 
corporate hands as in Hawaii. 


The domestic development has not been one of mushroom 
growth brought about by an exploitative system which 
leaves a desert behind. On the contrary, it has meant 
millions invested in roads, schools, and other public im- 

‘ provements. It has meant also the introduction of the 
most up-to-date machinery, equipment, and technical skill, 
placing the commonwealth in the fore of progressive na- 
tions, with a higher standard of living than that of any 
other major nation in the Orient. 


There is hardly any doubt at all that before the 
final act of severance in 1946, the debate on Phil- 
ippine independence will begin anew in the United 
States as well as on the islands. By 1946, imperial 
issues will have run a long and disturbed course 
here and throughout the world. . 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Panama 
Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, the numerous mid- 
Pacific Islands of the United States, and the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines are all described 
quickly but not superficially in this new book. The 
style is unified and clear, and, since there are so 
many contributors, must reflect really severe edit- 
ing. It is a modest book of raw materials which 
should stimulate home Americans to consider ob- 
jectively that reality which we very seldom face 
—the actual existence of an American Empire. 


To most Americans, outlying territory is thought of in 
the light of possessions and not as integral parts of the 
country. Any legislation affecting it is almost invariably 
considered in the light of how it will affect home indus- 
tries. Under the circumstances, the people of such areas, 
having no voice in national issues, can hardly be expected 
to feel themselves an essential part of the nation, nor are 
they surcharged with its ideals and aims. 


That state of affairs is, of course, intolerable 
morally; and with the drive of the new integrated 
empires it grows increasingly impractical politi- 
cally. “A great nation with hopes of permanency 
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must embody much more than wealth, territorial 
extent, or ag cope: skill. The highest type of na- 
tion implies the existence of high moral standards 
and a policy determined by mutual benefit and the 
common good.” The imperial standards of the 
United States must be maintained above a careful 
computation of the domestic standard of living. 
They must also rise above purely military consid- 
erations, looking to the protection of the home 
borders. That is the level they seem to be resting 
at now. The American government has no place 
functioning as an absentee landlord, intent simply 
on keeping up the police force. The parts must 
be positively benefited by the whole, or, more 
accurately, the parts must join in the common 
effort of bettering the whole or else it is hard in 
justice or realpolitics to expect the parts to 
remain. 


Missionaries Must 


Practice Patience 
By J. A. McGURK 


I STAYED at this special farm house, three 
thousand miles from New York, in a Rocky 
Mountain valley, for three days. During the first 
meal a sick lamb was dying just outside the dining- 
room (kitchen) window on the verandah. I re- 
fused the invitation to go out and witness the 
death agony. Minute reports were yelled in and 
suitable comments hurled back. Teresa shouts 
in: “Its leggsus gettin’ stiffer.” I was consuming 
two fried eggs. Near end of egg 1, a wail in- 
formed us: “The lamb’s dead.” Albert, by my 
side, shouts out: “Go and bury it.” 

Johnnie, fourteen, brisk and old-fashioned, 
comes in, with a sombre look and a piece of card- 
board. He makes a space on the table and com- 
mences cutting. ‘‘What is that for?” I said. 
“Lamb’s coffin,” he answered. John is terse and 
blunt, at times jocose; for the cardboard was 
really for a supply window in the chicken brooder. 
Teresa, in the excitement on the verandah, had 
kicked in a pane of glass. As new baby chicks 
were momentarily expected, John had to work 
fast. These would be somewhat of a consolation 
after losing the lamb. 

The meal went on, my appetite slightly dimin- 
ished. Johnnie looked at my remaining egg. He 
called to his mother: ‘Did you give the priest 
turkey eggs?’ “‘No,” she roared back from the 
pantry, ““Them’s real good settin’ eggs.” Maybe 
Ihave a weak stomach. 

None of the family seems to have a soft pedal, 
vocally speaking. Everybody yells. Well, maybe 
not the Dad, who is a shell-shocked World War 
veteran. He can talk quietly by comparison, but 
steadily all day, except when his head gives out 
and he has to disappear for a time. 
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Just now he is at the radio and he won’t leave 
it, the meal nearly through. Mrs. yells at him to 
come, for about the tenth time. Then Johnnie 
calls for jam and drowns her down. She gets 
melodramatic and groans: “Don’t y-e-e-ell, 
Jo-o-hnnie, I hava nawful headache.” 

Johnnie whips back: ‘Quit-yer-whinin’-and- 
get-the-jam.”’ 


Lamb funeral 


Afterwards the lamb is buried and the bab 
chicks arrive and the excitement is intense. 
think one of the most charming sights and sounds 
in the world is this tiny, delicate tattooing of baby 
chick bills, at their first meal. They look just like 
those fluffy little ones you buy at Easter in the 
city stores. It sounds like countless finger-nails 
lightly beating on the window. 

In the afternoon, I go out and gather up the 
little human lambs of God and chicks of Christ. 
Didn’t our Lord compare himself to a “mother 
hen getting them under her wing?” 

I do—and it’s fun. They don’t know much. 
I said to one of them: “Have you a holy picture 
in your bedroom to remind you to say your 
prayers?” “A what?” says she. “A picture of 
Jesus,” I explained. ‘Oh sure,” she exclaimed, 
“T have Jesus, Mary and Fairies on my wall.” 

Back at the farmhouse and after a calm supper, 
a new tempest arises. “The Rosary,” announces 
the Dad. A chorus of groans! “They all 
began at once to make excuse.”’ In the babel 
of voices I heard ‘‘chickens,” ‘‘dishes,” ‘‘milk,” 
“cows,” “rabbits,” “horses,” “sheep,” but at 
last they are all beaten flat to the ground and 
the Rosary is rattled off. The priest is asked 
to say the Litany, because Johnnie, the Rosary 
leader, can’t find his prayer-book. He, the 
priest, says it from memory and gets lost a bit 
around the Tower of Ivory and the House of 
Gold, but lands safely on the Ark of the Covenant 
and glides through the Gate of Heaven with the 
help of the Morning Star, right to the Lamb of 
God. Afterwards Johnnie rubs it in unmerci- 
fully: “Huh! Priest-and-don’t-know-the-Litany !” 
The priest, weakly I think, saves face saying: 
“T know it all off in Latin.” 


Albert 


Albert is seventeen and was made for Booth 
Tarkington. He is a master of indirect address. 
He hasn’t called me “Father” yet, in a year. For 
example at the calm supper (or any meal) he 


looks at his plate and mine and just shouts: “Hey! 
More pie! The priest wants more pie, dont-cha !” 
I had not said so, but that brought more pie, for 
us both. He’s wise, is Albert; but is he aggra- 
vating! 

I thought I’d shave and managed to corral 
some hot water from the sky-high pile of pots and 
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things on the stove. I was at that delicate part 
of a shave, the upper lip, when Albert decided he 
wanted to trade flashlights. He flashed his in my 
eyes and said “Trade, trade, trade,” in a hypnotic 
staccato. I said: “Go away.” Then he calmly 
picked up my mirror and examined his teeth, slow 
and aggravating; finally he poured cold water in 
my precious hot and moved off. 

Soon an altercation arose between him and 
John. Albert wanted John’s bicycle to go some- 
where and John lustily refused. ‘‘It’s mine, mine, 
I own it and nobody in this house can touch it.” 
I stuck out my chin, as it were, and said: ‘Look 
here, Johnnie, you don’t own that bike, even 
though you made the money for it by sheep and 
chickens and rabbits. Your father and mother 
own all you have. You have the use of it, but not 
the ownership. You are a minor and all you have 
belongs to your parents.”’ Again Johnnie whips 
back: 

“In-the-priest’s-system-maybe, but-not-by-law!”’ 
I didn’t need to rebut that one. Pa and Ma 
jumped in and did a job on John. All I had to 
do was finish my shave—with cold water. 


Open forum 


Now, after those inevitable chores of a farm, 
the family was in argumentative trim, aided and 
abetted by a few visitors, and all the dammed-up 
difficulties of priestless months were tumbled out. 


There was quite a wild vocal tangle about 
“technocracy” and “‘social credit,” “divorce in the 
Catholic and Protestant ways of taking it”; “does 
it mean legal separation”; ‘what is a church 
court” and “what power has it”; and, oh—all 
that! 

Then, because everybody had heard about the 
poor baby in their rural hospital with a head as 
big as a pumpkin and an open back, and it 
wouldn’t die and couldn’t live, that came up. 

And who got the floor (of the kitchen) but 
Teresa! With her clear shrill voice she got it 
and, unlike quick-voiced John, she sort of drawls: 
“Say, Father, suppose people have a baby and it 
has no face atall and the next baby has no face 
atall and the next one neither, would that father 
and mother havta go on havin’ babies?” 

Phew!!! It wasn’t the question that floored 
me. It was the age of the questioner. Twelve 
years old—and in a wide-open debate. My mouth 
also went wide open and to this day I don’t re- 
member what I answered. 

Probably the crowd took the answer out of my 
mouth or nobody heard me anyhow—because once 
Teresa had her precocious say, the old general 
pandemonium reigned again. 

Albert became hungry and to nobody in par- 
ticular, he shouts: ‘The priest is hungry! The 
priest wants a lunch.” 


And so to bed! End of first day. 
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O1ews ‘Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


| 


S I return to my place in THE COMMONWEAL after 
A vacation, I remember that I promised my readers to 
carry further the discussion of Lawrence Dennis’s highly 
significant book, “The Dynamics of War and Revolu- 
tion,” which comprised my last article. It had been part 
of my vacation plan to devote myself to a thorough re. 
reading of this startling hand-book of the world- 
revolution, in which its brilliant author foresees our own 
nation playing a major part, but like many other inten- 
tions formed by holiday-seekers, my plan was not carried 
out. On the contrary, my vacation took the form of escap- 
ing from, or evading (if you like that term better) the 
obsessing thoughts and emotions aroused by such books as 
Mr. Dennis’s magnum opus, by doing as little reading 
as possible, either of books or newspapers. And by keep- 
ing away from the radio, though in that I was not so 
successful. But three days spent with a group of Tue 
CoMMONWEAL’s editors and contributors in retreat at the 
Benedictine Priory of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, was by 
far the most effective means my vacation provided to find 
relief from the daily pressure of events at home and 
abroad. Three days without newspapers, sans radio, and 
with very little talk about war and politics; three days of 
being steeped in silence, and the invigoration of the 
liturgy and spirit of Benedictine monasticism, aided, no 
doubt, by the keen pure winds blowing in from the sea, 
and the wonderfully quiet nights, did indeed carry one 
away from the hurly-burly of our anxious times. 

Yet it was not really an escape. And if there had been 
a hidden desire to evade one’s share in the world-unease, 
the desire was frustrated. Nobody can really ‘‘retreat,” 
in the escapist sense of the word, in a religious retreat. 
Whether you place yourself within the scope of the mar- 
velous discipline of the mind and the soul provided by 
the Jesuit Fathers, even in the greatly modified version 
of the Ignatian “Exercises” considerately designed for 
scatter-brained modern laymen, whether you choose the 
more meditative, or, rather, more contemplative, ancient 
method of the sons of Saint Benedict, you are bound to 
discover the real sense of the saying, “all roads lead to 
Rome.” By “Rome,” of course, I mean the Church. 
I mean “the many-mansioned” house of man’s soul. 

I think it is very wonderful and, therefore, it is very 
bracing and strengthening to observe, as one is certain to 
do even in the briefest and most sketchy of retreats for 
lay-folk, what a powerfully positive thing the priesthood 
is; and, again therefore, how priesthood in action makes 
luminous with meaning and purpose and certainty the 
whole structure of the Church. At such close quarters 
with the clergy as the layman is during a retreat in a 
religious house, there is a great difference from his rela- 
tions with them ordinarily. It is just as easy, during 4 
retreat, as it would be during a social visit, to note the 
human, sometimes all-too-human, quirks and oddities and 
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shortcomings (at least, applying the yardstick of your 
own no doubt exalted and superior attributes, you con- 
sider them shortcomings) of the reverend clergy, Father 
This, or Brother That. You may agree or disagree with 
the opinions, as distinguished from doctrine, expressed in 
recreation period conversation, or even in conference. 
But the immutable reality of the power of the sacrament 
of Holy Orders continually and irresistibly impresses you 
in retreat, flowing from these men so much like you and 
your fellow laymen in all other things, communicated to 
them by the Church, not separating you from them, but 
rather uniting you with them in that life and society and 
fraternity and in the liberty of truth and the law of love 
which it is the everlasting work of the Church to dispense, 
organize, exemplify, teach, practice. 

Coming fresh from this too-brief yet reawakening ex- 
perience among the Benedictines, it happened that | met 
after Mass on a Sunday in my home parish church a lay- 
man I had been slightly acquainted with for quite a long 
time; a business man, unostentatiously regular and devout 
in his religious life, but somewhat different from other men 
of his general type in his unaffected and unvarying sense of 
respect for the clergy. He told me, with quite a new 
expression in his eyes, that soon he would be entering a 
seminary to study for the priesthood. A long-deferred 
vocation, I suppose; or perhaps, I do not know the circum- 
stances, a vocation given later than ordinarily. But cer- 
tainly a wonderful and gladdening and a most hope- 
inspiring sign in this war-and-revolution stricken time of 
ours. Every priest, of course, represents a layman trans- 
formed by a power not his own but increasing all his 
natural individual powers and attributes high above 
all natural powers and talents—yet not alien to natural 
things: but rather their fulfilment; but ordinarily such a 
call comes to the layman in youth; when it comes later 
how strikingly it illustrates the Church’s maternal power. 

So—here I reach whatever point there may be in these 
rather rambling remarks—before I could take up and re- 
read “The Dynamics of War and Revolution,” after my 
vacation, so lazy except for the brief retreat, I felt obliged 
first of all to give some consideration to the dynamics of 
the one force strong enough to understand and cope with 
the spirits that foment wars and revolutions—the dy- 
namics of the Catholic Church. I have come back to the 
world of newspapers and radio, and all the dread prob- 
lems which newspapers and radio press upon us. But the 
three days of Benedictine peace, followed by the meeting 
with the layman called up higher, and the refreshened 
sense of the indispensable place in the work of the Church 
performed by its priesthood, will not, I hope, be soon 
forgotten. I am wondering, too, and rather hopefully, 
whether it may not be that what happened to me in mak- 
ing this retreat may not also be widely occurring among 
other American laymen? More and more missions, and 
tetreats—greatly extended retreat movements, surely; 
more and more vocations, both early and late ones; greater 
and greater respect and reverence for Holy Orders, and 
especially for the episcopacy. Nations and empires are 


dying and dissolving and re-forming. Wars and revolu- 
tions spread everywhere. Duties of patriotism are clamor- 
ous, compelling; but above all is our duty to the Church. 
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Communications 


THE INNER FORUM 
Newcastle, N. Y. 

O the Editors: The writer of ““The Inner Forum” 
for your issue of September 6, gave space to a “re- 
ported” story concerning the heroic Father Lebbe which 
not only does a grave injustice to that noble man, but 
which, unfortunately, may be the source of much trouble 

for other missioners in foreign lands. 
Your writer says, “it is reported that he, [Father 
Lebbe] decided to take up arms. He is said to have organ- 
ized a guerrilla band. . . . The privations this adventure 


entailed are reported to have been a principal cause of 
his death.” 


Nothing could be further from the truth. Father 
Lebbe’s work was one of peace and of merciful charity. 
On one occasion he dismissed from his community a 
Brother who carried a revolver with him when going out 
to relieve the sufferings of war victims. 


As a matter of fact, it was an errand of mercy, and in 
the hope of establishing greater peace, that brought Father 
Lebbe to his death. He went out to meet a group of 
Chinese communists hoping to persuade them to give up 
their guerrilla warfare. They would not hear him, but 
put him into prison for forty days, releasing him only 
when they saw that death was near. Friends rushed him 
by plane to Chungking, but he died the next day. That 
was at least one occasion when Father Lebbe evidently 
did not win “the respect of . . . even the communists.” 


A. C. 


THE KLUND 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

O the Editors: Congratulations on your editorial 

about the marriage ceremony of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Bund (August 20). Unfortunately, there has 
not been enough stress laid by other Catholic publications 
upon the deep underlying significance of these nuptials. 
THE CoMMONWEAL performed a splendid service when 
it called so clearly to the attention of the Catholic public 
the close relationship existing between all of the anti- 
Catholic and anti-democratic groups in this country. 

It becomes increasingly apparent as time goes on that 
subversive forces are at work here to replace our old 
loyalties and our normal democratic way of living with a 
totalitarian régime of hatred and bigotry. All of these 
men profess to be American patriots, but they make use 
of this designation only to mislead the public. At heart, 
they are un-American and irreligious. And, paradoxical 
as it may seem, certain Catholic factions are content to 
work hand in glove with these disgruntled anti-Catholic 
marplots. 

What an ignoble spectacle the Klund meeting was, to 
be sure! Picture Arthur Bell, Grand Giant of the New 
Jersey Klan, presiding on the platform while a loud- 
speaker blared forth nazi marching songs over the grounds. 
Picture Edward J. Smythe, rabidly anti-Semitic and anti- 
Catholic leader of the Protestant War Veterans, making a 
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violent speech in which he lauded “that fine American, 
Fritz Kuhn.” It was the followers of this same Mr. 
Smythe who last year picketed station WMCA, along 
with fellow Bundists and Christian Frontists. It was this 
same Mr. Smythe who penned a highly congratulatory 
letter to station WHBI of Newark because it granted 
time on the air to Father Coughlin. ‘Keep up the good 
work,” he wrote, “for we have just begun to fight.” The 
radio priest was so pleased that he smugly gave this com- 
mendation a prominent place in Social Justice. In this 
way, the words of a boon companion of the anti-Catholic 
Klan and Bund leaders were given the stamp of approval 
by a Catholic priest. 

These are but examples of the interlocking interests 
of the anti-Catholic, anti-democratic forces today. Far 
from being merely isolated crackpots or racketeers, they 
are leaders in a far-reaching conspiracy. 

As Americans and as Catholics, we must refuse to 
countenance this Bund-Klan-Smyithe-Christian Front- 
Father Coughlin union. We must recognize that it is a 
concerted threat to our religion, our democratic way of 
life, and all the fundamental decencies that make life 
worth living. To tolerate or appease such a traitorous 
combination would be fatal. 

H. Evans. 


BEDA 
30 Main Street 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

O the Editors: The Pontifical College of Beda estab- 

lished in Rome to educate convert Anglican clergy- 
men for the Catholic priesthood, is now located at Uphol- 
land College, Wigan, near Manchester, England. This 
migration has been found necessary due to the present 
conditions in Europe. Nevertheless Beda is carrying on 
its vital work, and plans to return to Rome when condi- 
tions permit. I have received a communication from the 
rector, Monsignor Charles L. H. Duchemin, to the ef- 
fect that late books dealing with psychology, sociology, 
liturgy and missionology would be gratefully received for 
the use of the students, most of whom have given up all 
social and clerical advantages in the Church of England 
to become humble aspirants for the Catholic priesthood. 
If any readers of TH& CoMMONWEAL have volumes suit- 
able for these advanced students, especially works by 
American authors, I shall be happy if these readers will 
write me, giving details of any books they may wish to 
donate, before actually sending them forward. 

WituraM E. Kerrisu. 


FRENCH COLONIES 
New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: Congratulations on your editorials, 
“General de Gaulle and the Colonies” (Septem- 
ber 9), and “France and French Colonies” (September 
27). Aren’t the French colonies governing their politics 
according to the access the British fleet has to their ports? 
Do the English, or Germans, or Americans for that mat- 
ter, really want colonies to “claim their political liberty 
of action”? 


IMPERIALIST. 
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The Stage &§ Screen | 


Johnny Belinda 

LMER HARRIS’S latest play has a theme which 

is both fresh and poignant, and Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble has given it a most admirable cast and directed 
it with his accustomed skill. It is a tale of a deaf-mute, 
the daughter of a rough and at first uncomprehending 
father, who is taught to use the sign language by a young 
physician, and at the end to speak. Between the begin- 
ning of her lessons and the moment at the final curtain 
when she utters the name of her son, many things how- 
ever have happened to Belinda; she is violated, gives birth 
to a boy, her father is killed by lightning, her violator 
attempts to take her son from her, she kills him, is tried 
for murder and acquitted. In short she is compelled to 
run the gamut of the emotions. Mr. Harris evidently 
does not believe in the shadowy feelings of the modern 
theatre, and though possibly he overdoes his revolt, we 
will do well to applaud his intention and much of his 
accomplishment. We complain that there are few out- 
standing actors left on the legitimate stage, and the screen 
is not the only villain which has abducted them: there 
are very few great actors because there are few great parts, 
Now great parts are made possible by emotions and situa- 
tions which transcend those of average experience, and 
the modern theatre is the theatre of the average; every- 
thing must be real, unrhetorical—and uninspired. The 
very thought that an audience might be impelled to get 
up and cheer for something said or done upon the stage is 
enough to have the play set down as old-fashioned. And 
this keeps the playwright from attempting to soar; his fear 
of falling into a ditch prohibits him from leaping to the 
stars. In “Johnny Belinda” Mr. Harris has had the 
courage to reach out for the stars, and if the result is an 
uneven play, it is also an interesting one. 

The part of Belinda is taken by Helen Craig. Miss 
Craig gives a performance of touching poignancy, a per- 
formance which puts her among those young actresses who 
ought to become, if they escape the maw of the movies, 
the Cornells and Hayeses of tomorrow. Miss Craig’s 
enactment is expressive in gesture, graceful in movement, 
and informed with a rich and touching poetry. Miss Craig 
has something which is more powerful than mere tech- 
nical proficiency—she has personality. Hollywood will 
undoubtedly call for her, but Broadway and the Ameri- 
can theatre need her. The part of Belinda’s father, the 
dour Black McDonald, gives Louis Hector an opportu- 
nity to show the power of his acting. I know of no actor 
in America today who could have given the dark passion 
of the man more effectively than Mr. Hector. Those who 
saw him in the comedy part of “No More Ladies” will 
realize that this man is an actor of extraordinary range. 
Horace McNally gives a sympathetic impersonation of 
the young doctor, and Willard Parker makes the village 
Don Juan real enough to understand why he had success 
with the village damsels. A special word of praise is due 
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to Ralph Cullinan for his amusing portrait of the butcher, 
while Clare Woodbury, Jane Bancroft, Bertha Belmore, 
and Leslie Bingham make admirable contributions to the 
folk-picture of life in Prince Edward Island. And once 
again we must praise Mr. Gribble for the way he has knit 
it all together. (At the Belasco Theatre.) 

GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Mr. Greeley Says Go 
6 HE WESTERNER? is a western film that you 
might believe in. Although it goes melodramatic 
toward the end in the big fire scenes and in the shooting 
episode in the theatre, the first part is so exceedingly well 
done that it puts you under a spell that holds you through- 
out. William Wyler’s subtle direction of the Jo Swerling 
and Niven Busch screenplay makes no concessions to the 
ordinary run of movie-goers. An interesting story, some 
intelligent cinema acting and superb use of close-ups make 
outstanding entertainment. This is Texas in the 80’s— 
when a man was hanged for shooting a steer, when war 
raged between cattlemen who wanted the run of the coun- 
try and homesteaders who fenced their farms, when the 
decision of unscrupulous, hard-drinking, roguish “Judge” 
Roy Bean (Walter Brennan) was the law of the land. 
To the aid of the homesteaders comes big, simple but 
not dumb Gary Cooper, whose home is the great outdoors 
with the sky for a roof. Strangely enough two of the 
best scenes in this breezy, open-air Goldwyn production 
occur indoors, both in Bean’s combined courtroom and 
bar: Gary stalls for time as his every thought is exposed 
in his unshaved profile and big eyes that register con- 
tempt and admiration while Brennan’s even more un- 
shaven face and seemingly bland, but really tricky, eyes 
react to Gary’s fate as a horse thief and his own fanatical 
passion for his goddess, Lily Langtry. The other tense 
battle of close-ups shows Cooper reading in Brennan’s 
face the guilt for the burning of the homesteaders’ crops. 
The drink-it-down-boys attitude and the grim humor of 
the lawlessness in Vinegarroon are brought into sharp 
contrast with Fred Stone’s prayerful sincerity, the honest 
and un-Hollywood face and manner of newcomer Doris 
Davenport and the well-portrayed plight of the persecuted 
settlers. To Wyler should go a round of applause for 
his good direction throughout and especially for guiding 
Brennan and Cooper in one of their best performances 
and for never letting Gary get too boyishly cute or step 
out of character. 

Or if it’s rough riding with Indians that you want, 
“Kit Carson” is your picture. Jon Hall plays the 1840 
scout with bravado and dash (and with a Southern ac- 
cent and most of his clothes on—which may astonish 
movie-goers who have only seen handsome Jon wrapped 
in a loin cloth swimming from hurricanes or in Pago- 
Pago). In directing this Ed Small production, George 
B. Seitz didn’t pay too much attention to the details of 
George Bruce’s screenplay, but stressed rugged life and 
beautiful Western scenery. Youngsters will love it be- 
cause buckskin-clad Kit is a man with horizon fever (“he 
always wants to see what’s over the hills”) who doesn’t 
spend too much time mooning over a silly love story and 
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constitutional a pleasure: 


reel leash 


3:95 


here’s a new idea ... an auto- 
matic rewind leash. The dog 
can take it out to 12 feet, but 
any slack will be automatically 
rewound. It eliminates all those 
fantastic tangles a lively dog can 
get into... gives him more free- 
dom than the old- fashioned 
leash, keeps you in absolute 


control. main floor 


B. Altman & Co., Fifth Ave., New York 


please send me ....... reel leash at 3.95 
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Fifth Avenue at 34th Street Telephone MU. 9-7000 
Also at our East Orange and White Ploins Shops 
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pretty Lynn Bari. There are plenty of fights with Indians 
—why, boy, at one time there are two attacks going on 
at the same time. Like a two-ring circus, the Indians 
whoop it up and make an enormous circle around the 
covered wagon treking to California while other painted 
redskins raid Captain Frémont’s soldiers. And after Kit 
and his boys wipe up the Shoshonis, they take on the Mexi- 
cans who have been terrorizing the settlers and supplying 
the Indians with rifles. I reckon there’s enough thrilling 
excitement and Indians biting the dust and good clean 
American scouting to hold many an audience—I reckon. 

“City For Conquest” is likely to emphasize the point 
made by Horace Greeley about going west. Although 
New York already has seven million people and there 
is no welcome sign on the city, more come like locusts— 
to take the town or be taken by it. So says Frank Craven 
as he continues doing his ourtownish narrating throughout 
the picture. It is unfortunate that producer-director 
Anatole Litvak dragged in a commentator, because this 
technique and some of the fake backdrops give his film a 
tone of artificiality. A good cast makes the most of John 
Wexiey’s screenplay based on Aben Kandel’s novel about 
New Yorkers, born with their backs to the wall, raised 
in Manhattan slums, who struggle to rise and conquer 
the city. James Cagney, not caring whether he wins or 
loses, becomes a famous fighter and after he takes one 
of the worst beatings ever shown in films, goes down to 
darkness to find his personality. Ann Sheridan, softer and 
prettier in a sympathetic role, rises to the heights of her 
ambition as a dancer before she falls. As Cagney’s brother 
who strives to tell in music the story of this great city for 
conquest, Arthur Kennedy, although new to cinema, turns 
in an unusually interesting performance. It is his sym- 
phony (played in the picture from Max Steiner’s excel- 
lent score) which gives the film unity and brings the child- 
hood sweethearts together again. Elia Kazan, Frank 
McHugh, Anthony Quinn and George Tobias stand out 
in supporting roles. It is too bad that Litvak couldn’t 
have been persuaded to shorten his stirring film by taking 
out about twenty minutes from the middle part, which 
sags rather badly. A little less of the prize-fight and 
dancing sequences, as good as they are, and much less of 
Frank Craven and more of real New York flavor would 
have helped to attain the atmosphere caught so well last 
year on the stage in “Two on an Island” and “Night 
Music.” 


PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 


Books of the Week 


The Great Crusade. Gustav Regler. Longmans. $2.50. 
OT EVERYONE would go to a book dedicated to 
Jay Allen and prefaced by Ernest Hemingway for 
a true picture of the Spanish Civil War. Both men were 
too caught up in the struggle to see some of its most im- 
portant and most tragic implications. It is hard to believe 
that the novel can be a satisfactory medium for discussing 
controversies of this sort, anyway, although the medium 
does real service in enabling a writer to create the genuine 
atmosphere, however little he may try to conceive the 
viewpoint of some of those on the other side. 
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Furthermore, the Spanish Civil War as viewed from 


the Loyalist side of the barricades is too confusing a sub. } 


ject to make a successful novel. This drawback is par. 
ticularly evident in the case of the International Brigades 
where Czechs, Poles, anti-fascist Italians, anti-nazi Ger. 
mans, French and Russians—communists, republicans 
anarchists, etc.—somehow manage to collaborate with 
Spanish brigades long enough to withstand superiorly 
equipped Franco forces for many months. There is not 
only the problem of language but one of authority and, 
good part of the time it is hard to tell how the battle j; 
going or who is going where. 

Nonetheless, despite these very real handicaps, “The 
Great Crusade” has its high moments. It is related by 
and from the point of view of a German named Albert 
who acted as a sort of commissar and in consequence found 
himself in many sectors of the battle line. One of his 
chief companions is a doctor named Werner who battles 
month after month to stem the tide of human suffering, 
Both are genuine humanitarians, both meditative men. As 
the story unfolds, there are costly advances and heavy 
reverses, executions of suspected traitors and, most har- 
rowing of all for the chief protagonists, the death of vari- 
ous leaders and men in the ranks who epitomized the 
courage, the energy and the conviction of those who be- 
lieved to the death that they were fighting the great fight 
for the European workers against their military oppressors, 

This feeling which animates the International Brigades 
is one of the most convincing elements in the book, and 
it is on this score that the meditations of Albert and his 
friends reach their high point. One of the hero’s best 
observations—this one on a less emotional plane than some 
—is as follows: “This fascism is one endless provocation. 
Not only is it bloody and lying, it lays traps for us, pre- 
vents us from distinguishing from among men, from fol- 
lowing our own better image of the world.” 

“The Great Crusade” presents war in all its horror 
and personal disintegration. There is one particularly 
sordid incident showing how demoralizing it is. The end 
is some time before the Franco victory with the violent 
death of the surviving chief protagonists. It seems to be 
a deeply sincere book by a man who could have written 
more effectually if the situation he portrayed had been 
less complex. EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


Tale of Three Cities. D. L. Murray. Knopf. $3.00. 
SUBSIDIARY title to “Tale of Three Cities” is 
“A Novel in Baroque.” Whether the author is 
esthetically on the defensive is not clear, but his novel 
certainly is baroque. 

Deodato, the hero, was left a foundling at a Franciscan 
monastery in Rome where, at the opening of the story, he 
is about to be drafted into the order, but he is spiritually 
upset by an altar-piece by Bernini. Imagine his surprise 
when the spitting image of the sculpture in question ap- 
pears in the chapel in the person of Ludovica, kinswoman 
to the beata of Bernini’s work. Deodato is immediately 
thrust into an intrigue, for Ludovica’s brother, Pietro de 
Santacroce, is in the habit of throwing bombs at the impe- 
rial equipage of Napoleon III and his Spanish wife. On 
one of these occasions Pietro lost part of his arm, a fact 
that places him at a disadvantage in eluding the police. 
During the course of the story he has to be rescued sev- 
eral times by Deodato who, incidentally, leaves his mon- 
astery, makes his way to England in search of his true 
parentage, deeply but vaguely inspired by the spiritual 
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it quality and form (principally by the form) of Ludovica. 
wed trom } While in England he lives with and works for a family " a 
ing a sub | engaged in mortuary sculpture and develops a passion REVOLT may be one of the ne significant 
ck is par | (he develops a good many before the book is concluded) utterances of contemporary poetry." 
Brigade, | for the daughter of the said family, but the memory of —Theadwe Maynard 


nazi Ger | Ludovica causes him to jilt the lady who, having poisoned 
publican, | her father with arsenic in order to get enough money to 
rate with | insure the wedding, proceeds to do ditto with lover. 

superiorly | Deodato, however, manages to get away with nothing R E V O L T 
ere Is worse than a bad stomach. 
rity and a In Paris Deodato discovers through Napoleon III that 

e battle is | fe is really the son of Lady Pontavis and Count Caprano by JOHN BUNKER 
(unmarried). This puts him way up in the social scale 


- on and gives him further opportunity to contact Ludovica, “REVOLT is on of the three or four noblest 
elate who has married the Duke of Smolensk for political and thi a th 

ed Albert patriotic reasons (cf. Cavour, Mazzini et al.). Things have: the: ten or twenty 
nce found | pow move in an atmosphere of closeted suspense until— aaa James M. Gillis, C.S.P 


ne of his | | Jet the author speak for himself—‘“Would she not feel 
ho battles a desperate guilt at having been with a lover the night 
suffering. | when her husband was lying freshly killed in a cold vil- 


men. As | Jage church not a dozen miles away?” This must not This narrative of what has been felt and muttered 

nd heavy | Jead you to think that Ludovica looks upon her husband in private conversation John Bunker has made 
nost har- | as a capon in the refrigerator—the author really means articulate. 

h of vari- | her to be an inspiring character. Ultimately she is shot $1.50 

uized the | in the lung, enceinte, by a sentry after she has become i } 
who be. “Notre Dames des Barricades” during the commune up- 


reat fight | rising within Paris at the time of the Prussian siege of CAMPION BOOKS, LTD. 


>pressors, the city. Pietro, her brother anarchist, had been lined up 


gi and shot. Deodato, who, I forgot to tell you (I can only 140 East 45th Street, New York 
an give you a bit of this remarkable book), is a sculptor, goes : , 
and his back to the imperial city and continues at his craft. If Convenient Please Patronize Your Lecel Becketere 
ro’s best The book has a Catholic atmosphere of the type that 
lan some an Anglican Englishman might consider authentic—the 
vocation, Catholic Church is a highly colored, grand opera version 
us, pree | of the Church of England. The book is theatrical and 
tom fol- improbable, but it has suspense, color, technique, good 

writing. In spite of the latter qualities, it manages to be rm, 
horror completely, almost triumphantly, third rate. But it would 
ticularly | bea really good buy at a dime. | WILLIAM J. GRACE. » € | ’ 
ns to be Yankee Skipper. Joseph Gainard. Stokes. $3.00. ‘ \ 
HIS IS a plain but interesting tale of duty per- | 


formed in the service of the American Merchant eS Leal 
JR. Marine, also of duty performed beyond that called for. 
From Captain Gainard’s life we are given a period of 1 i i 
ing twenty years starting with his World War service as part | di J, OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 
ities” is of an armed guard on ships in the Atlantic run. Then \ My’ Bracing sea air and brilliant Fall foliage 
athor is the Algic trouble, the rescue of the Athenia passengers, : i attract many visitors in late September 
is novel and the lengthy trip of the City of Flint. ‘These are the \ t and throughout October. The social 
; high lights from the standpoint of the news gatherer, but f life here is congenial and enjoyable. 

anciscan from one who wishes to know the conduct of sailors and | Restricted clientele. Rates from $25 
tory, he their superiors in the calms as well as in the stormy i weekly, including all meals, afternoon 
ritually periods of their lives, there is no better tale than actual Ati tea, picnic lunches. Tennis, riding, 
Surprise life, and this book leaves no fog to wander through, but | golf privileges, many delightful walks 
10N ap- brings out life at sea bereft of adjectives and adverbs rt along the shore and hills. Near U. S. 
viatey wens which most writers are only too likely to clothe their | i Route 1. Write for Folder M. 
. subject. The Charm of Old New England 
etro de Captain Gainard throughout his book lays emphasis on Mh tet tindilli: WEEE 
e impe- the difference of attitude to life between the landsman 
fe. On and the sailor; also that of one who has been in the service ii 

a fact of his country. This difference sometimes, and all too hits 
ed sev- other’s difficulties. In the case of Captain Gainard, he 

$ mon- has been a hero and the opposite on the front page of our 


is se Press, but after reading this book with all the trappings 
viritu 
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and fanfare of the reporter left out, one can see the true 
picture of a “Yankee Skipper” at the helm of his ship. 
PHILIP WILLIAMS. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
For God and Democracy. James A. Magner. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50. 

T WOULD be hard to overpraise this volume, ad- 

dressed essentially to the American Catholic who wishes 
to serve both his Church and his country with intelligent 
devotion. In direct and dynamic fashion, Dr. Magner— 
formerly associated with Quigley Junior Seminary, Chi- 
cago, but now with the Catholic University—covers prac- 
tically the entire field of individual and corporate ethics 
in modern life. Beginning with an analysis of the Church’s 
historic attitude toward human government and the natu- 
ral law, he considers in Part I the claims and duties of 
citizenship, the power of the law—introducing a highly 
suggestive distinction between crime and sin—human tol- 
erance, especially in relation to minorities, and the build- 
ing and support of all those “pillars of freedom” without 
which democracy cannot exist. In Part II he discusses 
from a more personal angle Catholic ideals as expressed 
in civic life and social justice, in marriage and the home, 
in social work, education and religion. Probably the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic thinking in the book 
is its integration of what may be called the public and 
the private conscience: its insistence that “Catholicism is 
considerably more than a spiritual comfort” and carries 
“4 definite philosophy of life, of literature, of social jus- 
tice,” so that its adherents “have a responsibility in the 
public, civic and natural order, as well as in the private 
concerns governed by the moral law.” 

Dr. Magner’s viewpoint is at once that of theologian, 
philosopher and sociologist, although in treating the more 
domestic duties he purposely uses at times a popular, even 
colloquial approach. His book is the fruit of deep scholar- 
ship and wide practical knowledge, of a highly idealistic 
concept of Catholic life and a realistic facing of its actual 
shortcomings. Some of these latter will, and should, fill 
his readers with compunction rather than complacency. 
For instance, in discussing family life he stresses not only 
the need for children but the need of training these chil- 
dren for a happy and useful future. And after a brief, 
masterly summary of Catholic culture down the ages, he 
raises provocative questions concerning the “dispropor- 
tionately small number of leading Catholic writers and 
statesmen” in contemporary American life, and the joint 
responsibility of Catholic education and the Catholic pub- 
lic to promote this leadership by a “creative interest.” 

All this needed saying, and the way Dr. Magner says 
it puts him at once in the forefront of our Catholic writ- 
ers and educators. But the chapter one would like to 
single out of his volume for reading upon the floor of 
Congress, then incorporation in the Congressional Record, 
is that on “World Peace,” with its timely and powerful 
plea for a “bloodless war for peace . . . among all peoples, 
compelling, through public opinion, political, cultural and 
commercial leaders to submit to this will for peace, instead 
of being led passively . . . to the brink of national and 
international disaster.” KATHERINE BREGY. 


And So to Bath. Cecil Roberts. Macmillan. $3.00. 
HILE this book was being read, bombs were 
destroying indiscriminately many of the places 

described so picturesquely by the author. The whole 
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thing seemed ironic, and yet the ghastly proof of it all was 
to be found in the daily newspaper. Mr. Roberts 
leisurely chronicle of the manorial homes and posting inns 
of England’s nostalgic past recreates the atmosphere and 
time-spirit of an England that has passed into history, 
Only the ghosts of dashing blades and fair ladies inhabit 
such places as the great ducal house of Syon and the salon 
of Kensington House, while, no doubt, ghostly highway. 
men and cut-purses ply their trade on the moon-lit road 
to Bath. 

Mr. Roberts discovered for himself the antiquarian 
charm of many old homes and churches, filled with all 
their faded memories. For years, he had covered the 
thirty-seven and one-half miles from Hyde Park Corner 
to his country place in the Chilterns in little more than 
an hour. And, for years the sign, “To Bath,” leading of 
the main London road, had intrigued him. Finally he 
decided to explore this strange-looking road to Bath, 
The result was a joy which he had never anticipated, 
It will be a joy, too, for the reader to visit, down memory 
lane, the strange, out-of-the-way places which Mr. Rob- 
erts describes so well. Never sentimental, he has a knack 
for depicting the pomp and circumstance of the past from 
a modern perspective. The result is a different kind of 
travel book that is decidedly informative in an entertain- 
ing way. EDWARD J. CLARKE. 


BRIEFERS 

Adventuring for Democracy. Wilbur C. Phillips. Social 
Unit Press. $3.00 (cloth binding) ; $1.50 (paper binding). 
A SOCIAL worker writes a repetitious, but often 


interesting and occasionally valuable book on the 


Social Unit plan for economic democracy. Mr. Phillips's 
viewpoint seems to be vaguely Christian-Socialist-Coopera- 
tive and on the sound side has several important things in 
common with the principles of the Catholic social program, 


An American Democrat. Perry Belmont. Columbia Uni 
versity Press. $3.75. 
¢¢ A N AMERICAN DEMOCRAT” cannot be 
overlooked by anyone concerned with the history 
of the great American fortunes. Perry Belmont’s father, 
the first August Belmont, was one of the significant finan- 
ciers of American history. The first August, who repre- 
sented the Rothschilds in the United States, rendered 
essential services to Lincoln during the Civil War. The 
second August, Perry’s brother, created the I. R. T. In 
“An American Democrat” Perry reviews his father’s asso- 
ciation with the Democratic Party and his own career in 
politics. Perry Belmont prints in entirety his onslaught 
in Congress on a South American “deal” of James G. 
Blaine. He might have gained a wider audience for this 
book (which includes his mother’s travel diary in 1853) 
had he tersely reviewed such a Congressional dispute and 
placed the complete ie in the appendix. 


As a Flame Springs. James P. McCormick. Scribners. 
$2.75. 
CONSCIENTIOUS and common-sense discussion 
of the Brownings, Elizabeth Barrett and Robert, 
their romance and their works, this books says some g' 
things and disperses on valid, documentary evidence 4 


good deal of the calcium Jight from around that famous 
pair. It suffers from awkwardness of style and construc: 
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tion and from a few, unhappy attempts to be humorous 
and “popular.” 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. Louis How. Harbor Press. 

$2.50. 
HIS is an American translation of the “Paradiso” 
of the Divine Comedy. Mr. How’s translation of 


- the “Inferno,” which was published in 1934, and his 


translations of the “Purgatorio,” which was published 
in 1938, were favorably reviewed in THE CoMMONWEAL. 
This translation maintains the excellence of his previous 
work. It’s a pity though that the Italian does not face 
the translation. It would have added to its attractiveness. 


Europe in the Spring. Clare Boothe. Knopf. $2.50. 

ISS BOOTHE belongs to the club of lady journal- 
M ists who have been to lunch in a fort of the Maginot 
Line. With remarkable prescience she is vaguely dis- 
turbed by the good food, the flowers presented her, the 
old world courtesy and the ignorance displayed by the offi- 
cers as regards world politics. She reports conversations 
with the most interesting people in London, Paris, Hol- 
land and Belgium. Everywhere she finds the same un- 
awareness of the coming catastrophe; everywhere these 
talks arouse in her the same unrest, provoke the same 
illuminating questions to which she gets but dusty answers. 
Knowing what we all know now, and relating what she 
saw, it was perhaps inevitable that Miss Boothe should 
disturb with the still small voice of reality the optimistic 
Allied dream world of before the collapse. What counts 
in this book is the vivid reporting, the dramatist’s sense 
for style and dialogue—the reserved emotion. 


Glass Flowers. Fritz Kredel. Harcourt. $1.50. 

HIS very lovely little book tells how Leopold 

Blaschka in Dresden began reproducing flowers in 
glass for the Harvard Botanical Museum in 1886, under 
the patronage of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ware and her daugh- 
ter, Mary Lee Ware. Leopold’s son, Rudolph, took up 
the work and carried it on as the exclusive family occupa- 
tion until his death in 1935. There are short introduc- 
tions to the Ware Collection and to the special series, and 
then sixteen fine colored plates of the insect pollination 
series with notes on the plants and insects depicted and 
their association. A memorial to a remarkable achieve- 
ment in scientific, artistic, philanthropic collaboration, 
and a gift book appropriate to many occasions. 


Northern Winter. Gosta of Geijerstam. Dutton. $2.50. 
OUNG men hunting, trapping, skiing, eating and 
sleeping in the mountain wilderness in the dead of 
Scandinavian winter. Life reduced to simplest physical ele- 
ments. Convincing picture of escapism, solitude and jovial 
manly companionship in the snows. 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chosen and Edited 
by Lord David Cecil. Oxford. $3.00. 

IKE all the “Oxford Books” this volume is charm- 

ingly printed and handily bound. Selections from 
all the old familiars are here in handy form, starting with 
Richard Rolle of Hampole and running down to Robert 
Bridges. Less than a tenth of the verse is pre-Reforma- 
tion, and the weight given eighteenth-century hymn- 
writers seems a little out of proportion. 
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Reviewed in THE COMMONWEAL 


RELIGION FOR LIVING. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
“This up to date apologetic for Christianity . . . has 
about it something trenchant and galvanic. . . . It is 
divided into three parts: The Approach to Christian- 
ity, Christianity, and the Promotion of Christianity. 
. .. There are excellent chapters on prayer and espe- 
cially on the Liturgy, as necessary elements in a vital 
Christian social redemption. . .. This book is a clarion 
call to reality in religion.”—Rev. Richard Flower, 
O.S.B., in THe ComMonweat. (Harpers) $2.00 


About Cooperatives 


THE STORY OF TOMPKINSVILLE. By Mary 
Ellicott Arnold. The dramatic story of cooperative 
housing in Nova Scotia. “The most significant co- 
operative undertaking on this side of the Atlantic. . . . 
It is hoped that (the book) will fall into the hands of 
many . .. social workers, pastors and others vitally 
concerned with human rehabilitation.”—Edward Skil- 
lin, Jr., in THe CommMonweat. Order from The Co- 
operative League, 165 W. 12th St., New York. Cloth 
bound, $1.00; paper cover. 65¢ 


ABC OF COOPERATIVES. By Gerald Richard- 
son. “Tells in unassuming style just how to start a 
credit union, a buying club, cooperative store, etc. ... 
and does so in such a way that the reader finds himself 
saying “What are we waiting for?’ The early pages 
are crammed with information; the appendices, too, 
are replete with the specific facts a cooperative organ- 
izer needs to know.”—Edward Skillin, Jr, in Tue 
ComMonweEat. (Longmans) $2.00 


Just Published 


TRELAWNEY. By Margaret Armstrong. “A biog- 
raphy that includes all the charms and vivacities of 
fiction remains the finest entertainment in print; 
thundering good adventure stuff and in the full-blooded 
romantic tradition.”—Christopher Morley in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. (Macmillan)______. $3.00 


Farm and Garden 


BIODYNAMIC FARMING AND GARDENING. 
By Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. A new method for the 
preservation of the soil’s fertility, successfully carried 
out on thousands of farms and gardens in Europe and 
America. Proving that agriculture can become an im- 
portant stabilizer in human society. See “Why Bio- 
dynamics?” in Tue Commonweat of September 6. 
Order from Anthroposophic Press, 225 W. 57th St., 
New York. Add postage 3c per copy. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper cover $1.50 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS—BSOYS 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 
The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron— 
Six Years’ Course. College Board Examinations. 


Complete Modern Equipment. Twenty-sixth year. 
Eighty miles from New York. 


Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Headmaster 
NEW MILFORD - CONNECTICUT 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


Conducted by distinguished Catholic laymen . . - Faculty 
composed of Catholic laymen with resident chaplain . . . 
Seven years’ course ... Upper and lower school . . . Prepares 
for leading colleges and universities . . . Modern buildings, 


equipment and complete athletic facilities. 
One Hundred Seventy Acre Campus Situated 
in the Healthful Pine Belt of New Jersey. 
Sixty miles from New York and Philadelphia 
For farther information apply to THE REGISTRAR 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles North of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 


College preparatory. 
120 Acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tine in . Catalogue sent on request. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Six years course. 


COLLEGE—WOMEN 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offere Courses in Modern Gaelic. 


HE TRADITION of instituting new organizations 
to meet the economic needs of the faithful is an 
ancient Christian one. During the Dark Ages it was the 
Benedictine monasteries that taught the people how to 
till the soil. In the Middle Ages the various types of 
guilds reached the peak of their development under 
Christian auspices. Shortly thereafter the montes pietatis, 
or banks to lend without interest to the poor, sprang up in 
Italy under Franciscan auspices. Modern counterparts 
are the Antigonish cooperative movement under Father 
Tompkins and Father Coady, the part-time farming move- 
ment inspired by Monsignor Ligutti of Granger, Iowa, 
and the credit union development in Buffalo, N. Y., under 
the leadership of Father William Kelley, O.M.I. 


Similar in importance and scope is the work instituted 
by Father D. Wilfred Soucy in the St. John Valley in 
Maine, if one is to judge from the October issue of the 
American magazine. Father Soucy has been in the valley 
for only three years and yet the people have undergone 
a remarkable transformation. When he arrived he found 
some 30,000 people, a large proportion of them afflicted 
or threatened with the dread malnutrition disease of 
pellagra. Morale was low, there was much suspicion of 
one’s neighbors, little hope of finding a way out of the 
economic servitude that exploited them. 


The first job was to get the people, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, to submerge their personal differences and agree 
to cooperate, to work together to raise themselves out of 
their plight. Then he set up credit unions in six different 
communities, with dues as little as 25 cents a month and 
the right to borrow established by paid-up ownership of 
one $5 share. When the telephone company refused to set 
out lines to remote communities, he led a group of men 
into the woods and presented the company with the neces- 
sary poles. He got electric current lines set out and had 
a new road laid out between strategic points. 


In time remarkable cooperatives for cream and cattle 
breeding were set up. But the biggest venture of all is 
the handicraft cooperative which today does a $350,000 
business in knitted and crocheted goods which it expects 
to increase tenfold before very long, for their success has 
led to the instruction of thousands. The demand for the 
sweaters from these producers’ cooperatives is strongest 
in important shops of some of our largest American cities. 
Today as a result the St. John Valley is a thriving, con- 
fident community of 5,000 healthy families. 


Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


IRST classroom orders for THE COMMONWEAL for 

the new fall term include: University, of Dayton, St. 
Mary's Seminary (Mundelein, ll), Ottumwa Heights 
Academy (la.), St. Paul's Seminary (Minn.), Rosary College 
(River Forest). Send for your copies today! 


CONTRIBUTORS 


David A. McCABE is professor of ics in Princet 
versity. His special field has long been labor economics. 


J. A. McGURK is the pen name of a missionary in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


an GRACE teaches English at Fordham University, New 
ork, 


Uni- 


Philip WILLIAMS is the son of Michael Williams and is at 
present interested in arboriculture in Conmecticut, 


Katherine BREGY is a poet, lecturer and critic. Her best known 
book is “The Poet’s Chantry.” 


Edward J. CLARKE teaches English in a high school in Brooklyn. 
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